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Ir is worthy of note that both this administration and that of 
Mr. Cleveland made appointments of diplomatic ministers to 
Chili for political reasons and. with little regard to special fitness. 
The Chilians are a proud and sensitive race. In their country 
the principles of civil service reform are well observed, and they 
felt the slight put on them by the United States. There may or 
there may not have been other sufficient causes for ill-feeling, 
but it is safe to say that such a method of appointment is not 
likely to make it easier to settle delicate matters through the 
appointees. ‘The fact stands out, that of all the important coun- 
tries having diplomatic agencies in Chili, the United States is the 
only one which appointed its agents for local party reasons, and 
it is the only country which has had any trouble with Chili. 


SHERMAN Hoar, of Massachusetts, has introduced a bill into 
Congress for the repeal of the four-year term law as applied to 
postmasters. We have commented more fully on this admirable 
bill in a separate article, in which we give the text of the bill. There 
seems to be a fair chance that it may pass the House at least, if 
sufficient efforts are made by the reformers. 





Mr. Hoar’s bill relates mainly to the first, second, and third 
class or the presidential postmasters. Mr. Lodge has introduced 
again his bill for the non-partisan appointment of the fourth- 
class postmasters. The bill was by a mistake referred to the 
Committee on Post Roads instead of the Committe on Civil 
Service Reform, but it is hoped to get it transferred to the proper 
committee, and there is a chance that it may receive a favorable 
roport. Mr. Wanamaker “commends” this bill in his annual 
report, but not, however, without certain reservations. If both 
these bills would become law we should do more for reform than 
has been-done by the whole civil service law hitherto, measured 
by the mere number of officials to be taken out of politics. 
Measured by the moral influence, of course the Pendleton bill and 
its enforcement haye made such bills as these latter ones possible. 
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WE see indications everywhere that President Harrison is 
using the offices to help his renomination. In Philadelphia 
there has been a bitter fight during the last month in the Repub- 
lican party over delegates to the great convention to be held in 
Minneapolis next summer. It is generally conceded that the 
fight is between the Harrison men and the anti-Harrison men. 
Six internal revenue gaugers and ten custom-house officials were 
suspended. The reason for this, as stated in a leading Repub- 
lican organ friendly to the renomination of President Harrison, 
is, that these men opposed Charles W. Henry, the Harrison 
candidate for delegate. 

One of Senator Quay’s friends is quoted as saying : — 

‘* President Harrison has permitted, if he has not authorized, the 
most extraordinary interference with local politics by federal office 
holders of recent times, and has capped the climax by permitting, if 
not authorizing, Secretary Foster, his chief manager, to suspend 


sixteen subordinate officials for daring to oppose his administration. 
It is a thing the country will not wink at.” 


It is reported that Secretary’ Foster took the responsibility of 
making these suspensions upon the representation of Mr. Henry, 
and that the President did not know they were made, and when 
he learned of them, doubted the expediency of such a move. 

Senator Quay threatened to demand an investigation in the 
Senate, but as the outcome of the election of delegates is favor- 
able to Quay, very likely no such investigation will be demanded, 
which is more the pity. 

In all this it is to be noted that the appointees of a President, 
when made through the influence of a senator, are more ready to 
work for the senator than the President. This is, we suppose, 
another illustration of that beautiful “harmony” and “party 
strength,” which Clarkson and others tell us come from the free 
use of the government offices as party spoils. We should also 
like to know how much the people of the country have to say 
about their choice of presidential candidates when the conven- 
tions are “run” by subordinate office holders, who act as they 
are bid by their chiefs. 


Dr. FLoop, the Republican postmaster at Elmira, N. Y., has 
been removed for not being sufficiently subservient in his politi- 
cal action to the Platt or Sloat-Fassett influences. Ex-Gov. Hill 
seems to be taking Dr. Flood’s side. Before removal there 
was a pretence of an investigation by a post-office inspector. 
The inspector, however, gave Dr. Flood no hearing and no 
chance to learn the nature of the charges against him. Dr. 
Flood then asked the department for the reasons, and these 
were refused under the hand of Mr. Wanamaker, and Dr. Flood 
is given no chance to reply, as the proceedings have been of the 
“Star Chamber” character, against which President Harrison, 
while in the Senate, protested so eloquently. 
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It happens, however, that Senator Wolcott, though a Republi- 
can, has had the courage to come out against the action of the 
Postmaster-General of his own party. 
GEN. C. J. LANGDON, Elmira, N. Y.: 


My DEAR Sir: Your favor of the 1gth inst. is just received. | 
had already examined with some care the papers on file in the Post- 
master-General’s office relating to the Elmira postmastership, which 
were forwarded to the Committee on Post-offices and Post Roads at 
the request of the chairman of the committee. 

The charges against Dr. Flood, and upon which itis pretended his 
removal was based, are of the most trifling character, and are wholly 
unsupported by any evidence in corroboration of them. If charges of 
a similar character were made by any individual in some matter not 
affecting the government of the United States, they would not stand 
a moment's scrutiny. Theydeal only in vile innuendo, and would not 
bear the light of the most superficial investigation. They were suffi- 
cient for the Postmaster-General of the United States; they would 
not be sufficient for any fair man. 

The inspectors, and there were two of them, commenced their 
work as early as May last, although Dr. Flood’s final removal was not 
requcsted until Dec. 9. The result of their efforts was as follows : 

They discovered an apparent shortage of $39, which, upon explana- 
tion, is shown to be no shortage at all. 

The statement by two letter carriers that when some question was 
coming up as to voting a twenty-thousand-dollar loan, and upon one 
other occasion, Dr. Flood asked the carriers to canvass their routes. 

That he belongs to a corrupt political ring. 

The statement by another physician that on one occasion — date 
not given—the doctor was about to amputate a limb without first 
applying torniquet, thereby endangering the patient’s life, and that 
his assistant interfered to prevent it. 

That the doctor belonged to a social club, where there was some 
drinking, and that it was «‘ suspected ” he was gambling. 

The course pursued in the removal of Dr. Flood is in exact accord- 
ance with the methods of the post-office department, as they have 
been elsewhere exemplified. Every good citizen familiar with the 
management of the office deplores them, but they are chargeable to 
the official who sanctions them, and not to the political party to 
which the official belongs. The Republican party is not to be 
measured by the conduct of its Postmaster-General; if it was, it 
would be in a bad way indeed. 

I understand the removal of Dr. Flood is an incident to a factional 
fight in the country in which Elmira is situated. If the true reason 
had been given for Dr. Flood’s removal there might be justification 
for it, inasmuch as the office is not, as it should be, under civil 
service regulations. There are no charges against the character of 
Mr. Rathbun, who is named as Dr. Flood’s successor, and it may be 
our duty in such case not to inquire further than as to the fitness of 
the new appointee. Without, therefore, touching the question of 
Mr. Rathbun’s confirmation, I cordially join with you in your expres- 
sion of disgust at the unworthy methods employed to effect Dr. Flood’s 
removal. With regards, yours very truly, 


In a recent letter he says: 


Epwarp O. WoLcorrT. 

Washington, Jan. 21. 

This shows the kind of stuff inspectors’ reports are made of, 
and what it amounts to when Mr. Wannamaker says in his 
reports that so many postmasters removed, are removed “on 
inspectors’ reports.” 


WHEN we object to the interference of office holders at 
primaries and conventions, we are answered, office holders have 
a right to express their views and work for the success of the 
party they believe in. Here, however, we see the naked evil. 
The office holders are no¢ allowed to act according to their own 
convictions. They are removed or suspended unless they act 
according to the wishes of their superiors. Is this American 
independence? Is this in accord with a free government? 
Where is the indignation that used to be aroused at the slightest 
interference with the liberties of the people? Why-do not the 
citizens of Boston flock to Faneuil Hall to denounce this high- 
handed dictation ? 

The public are deluded by the ballot, but let them remember 
that Cesar Augustus allowed the Roman people to cast their ballots 
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after the empire was established. He only took care that it 
should be he who selected the candidates. The ballot means noth- 
ing unless it carries with it a free and untrammelled choice of 
candidates to be voted for, and such a choice the American peo- 
ple are not exercising to-day. 


THE United States Civil Service Commission has made new 
regulations by which applicants for positions in the railway mail 
service will have to undergo a stricter physical examination than 
heretofore. The candidates must furnish a physician’s certificate 
of being in every way qualified for the physical strain. 

A series of questions has been prepared which the physician 
must answer. No one is eligible for the educational tests who is 
below five feet four inches, or under 125 pounds in weight, or 
concerning whom negative answers are given by physicians to 
the following two questions: “Is the applicant, in your opinion, 
capable of prolonged, severe mental and physical exertion, and 
equal to the demands of a very exhausting occupation?” “Is 
the applicant free from any form of disease or disability which 
unfits him at present, or is likely to unfit him in the future, for 
the performance of the class of work described in the next pre- 
ceding question?” 

The commission reserves the right to have the applicant 
examined again after he has passed the educational tests, at the 
discretion of the postal authorities, as to his condition. 


We continue to hear most satisfactory accounts of the workings 
of Secretary T'racy’s regulations for selecting laborers for the navy 
yards on civil service reform principles. The recent need for 
rapid mobilization of the navy put the new system to the test, 
and it has responded with the best and most rapid work ever 
done with anything like the same force. 

As to the extension of the civil service rules to the Indian ser- 
vice the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his last report says 
“Tt is confidently believed that this action will secure a higher 
grade of teaching talent, and increased efficiency in the entire 
school service. 


‘THE last report of the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission 
gives fresh evidence with which to refute the old theoretical 
arguments against the reform. ‘The “school-boy’”’ argument is 
answered by the fact that the average age of those who have 
passed is not that of school boys, but is 37 1-2 years, while the 
average age of those who fail is about two years younger. The 
“college graduate’ argument is met with the fact that in the 
State of Massachusetts, the State with the largest proportion of 
college graduates, only 29 out of the 1084 who passed have even 
“attended ” college. 


UNbER the veteran exemption law one sixth of all the appoint- 
ments have been made. In this way the veterans are brought 
under the demoralizing influences of the spoils system, and every 
appointing officer is besieged with applications to appoint 
veterans outside the rules for political reasons. 


ANOTHER attack has been made on the civil service law of 
Massachusetts as applied to Boston in the Boston Board of 
Aldermen on Monday, Jan. 25. 

The question came on the passage of the order, as amended, 
in the following form.:; — 
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Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor, in behalf of this Board, 
petition the General Court for such legislation as may define the rules 
of civil service for the city of Boston, and whereby more equitable 
consideration or recognition may be extended applicants or citizens 
desiring employment in the departments of labor of the city of Boston ; 
and that such legislation be sought as will render candidates for such 
work eligible in their order of registration; and that the Civil Service 
Commissioners file with the City Clerk a certified copy of the list of 
all persons eligible to city employment. 

Alderman Keenan called for the yeas and nays, and the order 
as amended was passed — yeas 9, nay 1. = 

Yeas — Aldermen Dever, Eddy, Folsom, Fottler, Keenan, 
Lee, Lewis, Rust, Sullivan — 9. 

Nay — Alderman Flood — 1. 
Alderman Keenan moved to reconsider, and it was lost. 


This order should be watched in the Legislature. 


The Baltimore Daz/y News sent a reporter to interview promi- 
nent officials on the suggestion of introducing civil service regu- 
lations. The mayor first misstated the Boston labor registration 
system, and then went to work and attacked the system as he had 
misstated it. Mr John T. Weyler, warden of the penitentiary, 
“and one of the best known politicians of the city,” in answer to 
the question, “ Don’t you think that the minor offices are all filled 
by politicians according to the strength of their respective pulls ?” 
said, “I do, and I think it is eminently proper that such should 
be the case under a republican form of government.’”’ Our old 
friend, Eugene Higgins, turns up saying, “Civil service reform is a 
fiasco. It is one of the greatest outrages that was ever perpe- 
trated on a too-confiding public.’’ It must be great fun living in 
Baltimore. In Boston the politicians are all reformers or pretend 
to be, and are very sensitive at being thought anything else. In 
Baltimore there is still a good chance for a knock-down fight. 





THE FOUR-YEAR-TERM POSTMASTERS, AND 
SHERMAN HOAR BILL. 


THE 





The four-year-term law, passed in 1821, had for its object the 
increase of federal patronage, by making the offices under the law 
vacant every four years so that changes could be made without 
having to resort to the unpleasant necessity of causing removals. 
This is clearly shown from the writings and speeches of J. Q. 
Adams, Madison, Jefferson, Benton, Van Buren, Webster, Clay, 
King, of Georgia, and others, all of whom favored the repeal of 
this four-year term of office law. (See Civit Service Recorp for 
August, 1889, page 17.) 

The officials included under the law are postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes, assistant treasurers, collectors, naval 
officers, surveyors, appraisers, assistant appraisers, examiners of 
drugs, pension agents, surveyors-general, Indian agents, registers 
of United States land offices, governors of territories, secretaries 
of territories, Indian inspectors, receivers of public money, jus- 
tices of the supreme courts of territories, district attorneys, and 
United States marshals. But of all these the presidential post- 
masters comprise by far the larger part, being nearly 3,000, out 
of a total number of about 3,800. 

While it may be argued with a certain degree of plausibility 
that some of the other offices are or may be political in their 
nature, no one is able to contend that the official duties of the 
postmasters have anything to do with politics. 
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setts, has introduced into the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington a bill practically repealing the obnoxious four-year law as 
far as it applies to postmasters. ‘The bill is so short and simple 
that we quote it in full : — 

‘* That postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and postmasters of the fourth class shal! be appointed by the 


Postmaster-General, by whom all appointments and removals shall be 
notified to the auditor of the Post-office Department. 


‘*Sec. 2. That postmasters of all classes hereafter to be appointed 
shall be appointed to hold their offices during good behavior: pro- 
vided, however, that the President may at any time remove or suspend 
a postmaster for cause stated. 


‘SEC. 3. That postmasters of the first, second, and third classes 
may be promoted from one post-office to another by the President.” 

Not only does the bill repeal fro éanéo the four-year-term law, 
but in addition it compels the statement of cause for removals to 
be given, and also allows the President to make promotions from 
one office to another without having to get the consent of the 
Senate. 

The good of requiring the statement of reasons for removals is 
obvious and has long been demanded by the Civil Service Reform 
associations. The whole good to arise from allowing promotions 
is not at first so obvious. The principle of promotions of course 
tends to make a better service, both among those desiring pro- 
motions and among those promoted, but more than that, it tends 
to prevent removals for political motives. For example, the 
President is besieged by the politicians with a request for the 
removal of a postmaster. The President naturally wants to know 
the reasons for the change. Nothing is easier than to make up a 
set of charges, which at the distance from Washington cannot 
fairly be investigated, and in the end the voices of the politicians 
prevail. The object of these politicians, however, is not so much 
to make a vacancy, as to fill the vacancy after it is made with 
their special man. Under this bill the President will be enabled 
to say to them, if what you say of the present incumbent is 
true, he ought to be dismissed, but in filling the vacancy 
I shall appoint some other postmaster to this position by way 
of promotion. ‘The interest of the politicians in making 
the vacancy will immediately cease, unless, indeed, it be a 
bona fide case of a much needed change. In this way the 
President will be relieved of a great deal of pressure and mis- 
representation. 

Indeed it is quite remarkable how much good there seems to 
be stored in the few lines of the bill of Mr. Hoar. Perhaps no 
bill will have done half so much for the cause of purity in politics, 
in proportion to its length and simplicity, as this one if it passes. 
There is said to be a fair chance that it will be reported favora- 
bly by the Civil Service Reform Committee of Congress. If 
this bill and the Lodge bill for the non-partisan appointment of 
fourth-class postmasters should both become laws, the whole 
65,000 postmasters would be taken largely out of politics. All 
reformers should work for the passage of these bills by calling the 
attention of their congressmen and of newspaper editors to them. 
There is always more reform sentiment in the country than 
usually asserts itself, for the reformers are not the kind of men 
that are as active in going on to Washington and urging their 
views, as those who have something to get for themselves out of 
the government ; but there are times when it is the duty of the 
plain, disinterested citizen to assert himself, and this seems to be 
one of those times. 4 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER AND HIS REPORT. 





Inclosed in the official report of the Postmaster-General is a 
broadside containing some fourteen articles on the report, all 
ready for editorial use, beginning, “The Postmaster-General 
recounts the success,” “The Postmaster-General recommends,” 
“Mr. Wanamaker describes the pneumatic tube system,” and so 
forth. This may do very well for the subsidized press, but we, 
as well as other reformers, prefer to make our own comments. 
Not that we have nothing complimentary to say. On the con- 
trary, a great deal has been done for the good of the postal 
service, and especially in the last year or so. 

The Postmaster-General has established closer and more cor- 
dial relations between the post-offices and the department 
through correspondence and visitation. He has increased the 
postal service in the West. He has saved time on many of the 
most important routes. He has enforced the anti-lottery law. 
He has made a successful experiment in rural free delivery. 
He has added a fourth assistant postmaster-general, who is to be 
the supervisor of appointments. He has started a_ postal 
museum, with models and photographs of the best devices in the 
world. The assortment of the mails at sea is due to his adminis- 
tration, and he has doubled the number of money-order offices. 
More important than this, he has extended the method of pro- 
motions in the department on a basis of “ merit,” and has 
arranged for promotions from the post-offices of fifty or more 
employees to the department at Washington. This is on the 
best civil service reform principles in the main: In his last 
report he has givena qualified approval of the Lodge bill for the 
non-partisan appointment of fourth-class postmasters, but at the 
same time he cannot refrain from giving the reform a slap or two 
in the face. He recommends that the promotion be regulated 
from “ within’; that is, without the aid of the Civil Service 
Commission. He complains of the want of a physical test for the 
candidates for the railway mail service, and, while recommending 
the Lodge bill, seems to stab it in the back. There is all the 
difference in the world between these hits at the reform and 
really helpful criticisms. The Civil Service Commission has 
already adopted physical tests for the railway mail service, and 
it is not the fault of the reform, but a lack of sufficient appro- 
priations that has prevented the adoption of more thorough tests 
of strength and agility, such as are used in the civil service 
examinations for the Boston police and firemen. Regulating 
promotions from within the department gives room for favor- 
itism, as those who mark the papers are familiar with the hand- 
writing of the applicants, and are aware of all the influences and 
prejudices existing in the department ; and what is more impor- 
tant is, that such a regulation is only a temporary order, subject 
to the wishes of the Postmaster-General for the time being, while, 
if it was subject to the commission, it would be permanent. 

The truth is, Mr. Wanamaker began as an avowed enemy of the 
reform. -It was his private secretary that wrote letters “on be- 
half of a cabinet officer,’ asking “why both parties should not 
discard their insincere professions, and have the patriotism to go 
back to the old system,” that is, the spoils system. He is the 
man who has said he would not reappoint an efficient Demo- 
cratic postmaster, if a Republican could be found to be put in 
the place. In a recent article Ex-Postmaster-General James, 


speaking of Mr. Wanamaker’s removals for party reasons, says : — 


‘«] must, however, place myself on record as being entirely opposed 
There never was a 


to the conduct of the administration at the start. 
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more unfortunate exhibition of political intolerance than was shown in 
the removal of the fourth-class postmasters throughout the country.” 


Mr. Wanamaker told a postal official of the highest rank nearly 
four months after the incoming of the administration, that he 
had been so occupied with the politics of the post-offices that 
he had not had time to attend to any of the business matters. 
That official was kept waiting in the outer office many hours, and 
for some time in the inner, while Mr. Wanamaker was _hear- 
ing claimants fer appointment. One was a negro who had been 
reported as having attended a Democratic caucus. That was 
the only point in dispute. No questions as to fitness for the 
duties were discussed, but only the party standing. It was not 
till well into July, 1889, that Mr. Wanamaker had time to attend to 
the pressing dusiness matters. Since, the Postmaster-General has 
taken a great interest in the service and means for its improve- 
ment, but he still has a fondness for dispensing patronage on 
party grounds. In the part of the service where the civil service 
rules had already done away with party influences, he has per- 
fected the reform principles, and appreciates the advantages of 
the system, but appointments and removals of postmasters on 
party grounds continue to be made, and there is continually ex- 
hibited an animosity to the reform and to the commission from 
whom he has had two or three rebuffs. 

All this is necessary to say, because otherwise one would be 
misled in reading the report, if he were not thus able to read 
between the lines. 

Speaking of the Lodge bill for the non-partisan appointment 
of fourth-class postmasters, Mr. Wanamaker says (the italics are 
our own) on page 5: 

‘¢T commend a bill for the appointment of fourth-class officials, upon 


information furnished by supervisors, to the attention of Congress and 
of the postmasters themselves. It is a good thing to study.” 


And again on pages 59 and 60: 


‘¢In the first place it is very much to be doubted whether the mem- 
bers of Congress belonging to the dominant party will choose to give 
up the privilege (which they so commonly confound with their prerog- 
ative) of furnishing the department with desired and welcome informa- 
tion touching the qualifications of candidates ; and, while the fact that 
the consideration of these questions is often the more troublesome 
the more political the questions are, is the principal reason why the 
matter of appointments is so disagreeable to congressmen, still it is 
also the reason why the privilege is attractive; and I fancy that the 
surrender of this power, which the Executive, first by force of necessity 
and now by force of custom, willingly surrenders to them, ts a long 
way in the future. Yet the plan is worth consideration. 

‘¢ The appointment of additional inspectors would be involved. for the 
work demanded would be tremendous, and could not be performed by 
the present force. In view of the success of the county-seat visita- 
tions the plan of district supervisors may very likely be enacted into 
law, and the supervisors could do this work. Zhe dill was evidently 
an expression of the tendency to take appointments out of politics, 
which means to take them away from the Executive, which means in 
turn an unconstitutional tendency; and while the effort in the bill 
above mentioned has evidently been to preserve a show of the Presi- 
dent’s and the Postmaster-General’s prerogative in the control of 
appointments, subject to the assent of the Senate, the Provision that 
the reasons which prompt the Postmaster-General, and so the Prest- 
dent, to expose these reasons for their action to public scrutiny, is by 
the same reasoning an infringement of the power of appointment. 

‘‘If, therefore, this phase of the plan is unwise on legal grounds, it 
is also unwise on practical grounds, because the best work of a public 
servant is done, not for the satisfaction and the credit of the power to 
which he is not responsible for his appointment, but to the power to 
which he is responsible; and while it is true that, as the importance 
of the fourth-class postmaster would increase with the assumption of 
such new duties as the direction of the free-delivery service, the tele- 
graph office, and the postal depository would give him, still greater 
care ought always to be exercised, and would be exercised, in his 
selection, z¢ zs also true that the proposition above referred to would 
be regarded by many as a false step in the direction of permanency in 
public place holding and public serving.” 
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EX-POSTMASTER-GENERAL THOMAS L. JAMES ON THE 
DIVORCE OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 
FROM POLITICS. 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN BOSTON, JANUARY, 1892. 





The first post-office in America was established at New York in 
1672. In 1710 the Postmaster-General of Great Britain designated 
New York City as the chief letter office of the country. 

But the postal service did not begin to meet the demands of the 
people until that able, many-sided man, Benjamin Franklin, was 
made postmaster at Philadelphia and afterwards Postmaster-General 
of the Colonies. He held that position for four years, and was a 
model public official. He crushed a newspaper monopoly of that day, 
compelling the post-riders to carry all newspapers offered, instead of 
carrying only those issued by the postmasters as had been the custom 
theretofore. He advertised the list of letters remaining in the post- 
office, and introduced what was then called fast mails, 7. ¢., instead 
of a mail between Philadelphia and New York once a week in summer 
and twice a month in winter, he started a mail from each of the two 
cities twice a week in summer and once a week in winter. He im- 
proved the postal roads, ‘compelled the post-riders to quicken their 
pace, and, on the whole, introduced so much ‘* business principle ” 
into the management of the department, that a commission was sent 
over from England to inquire into his doings.. They promptly re- 
ported that he was too full of American ideas to hold such an im- 
portant office, and on the strength of that report he was removed. 

As a natural philosopher, Franklin was able to harness up the 
lightning of heaven, and compel it to do his bidding, but he was aot 
able to retain his official position. In these days Gen. Corse, of 
Boston, could, at the word of command, ‘hold the fort” for 
Sherman, but he was not able to hold the post-office at Boston in the 
face of determined opposition of politicians. 

There have been great postal reformers since Franklin’s day,— Amos 
Kendall, Holt, Cresswell, Jewell, Montgomery Blair; the last named, 
in my opinion, the ablest Postmaster-General we have had since 
Franklin. His services were so completely overshadowed by the war, 
that we forgot he established the railway mail service which revolu- 
tionized the postal.system, and instituted various important reforms 
in the clerical work of the office, the value of which only those who 
have been connected with the service can understand. 

The postal service can be improved in various ways. We want 
cheaper ocean postage. We pay two cents postage on a letter weigh- 
ing one ounce from New York to Alaska, a distance of five thousand 
miles, and five cents from Boston to London on a letter weighing one 
half an ounce, a distance of three thousand miles. 

Our correspondence, both of a business and social nature, with the 
European nations has become so large, and so many of our adopted 
citizens who desire to communicate with their friends across the water 
are so poor in purse, that a reduction of ocean postal rates is a reform 
wost urgently needed. The rate on international money orders and 
foreign registered letters should be reduced for the same reason. In 
evr country the postal rates are low enough. During recent years, 
though the correspondence between the United States and foreign 
countries has increased enormously, there has been no reduction in 
the postal rates. 

We should condense our country post-cffices as they do in England. 
Where there are two or three rural offices within a short distance of 
one another, put one officer in charge of a post-office and let the 
others be postal stations, such as we have in cities. 
ment could save a large amount of money in this way. This reform 
would be a sad blow to the aspiring rural politicians who yearn to 
write «« P. M.” after their names, but it would be of greater benefit 
to the people, who, after all, are supposed to be the rulers of this 
country. 


The govern- 
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Revise, simplify, and make plain the postal regulations which for 
years have been hidden mysteries even to the official mind. As in 
England, the details of the post-office business should be let severely 
alone by the law-making power. 

Recognize long and faithful work in the ranks of the service. 
Many men enter the postal service as a makeshift, but large numbers 
consider it their life work. What becomes of the faithful messengers 
who have brought tidings of joy or sorrow to our homes? What busi- 
ness could they follow after a life-long service in this vocation? Many 
of them crippled with rheumatism, or with constitutions shattered by 
pneumonia, reach an advanced age with scarcely a dollar in hand. 
Such service should be pensioned by the government, especially the 
old employees in the railway mail service, the most dangerous branch 
of the work. Many a good fellow has met a violent death in some 
railroad accident while engaged in the performance of his duty. Pro- 
vision should also be made for the old letter carriers and clerks who 
have become broken in health and worn out in the service of the 
government. 

Divorce, absolutely, post-office from politics. Keep the office 
hunters away from the Postmaster-General. Give him a chance to 
reform the service and attend to his work the same as any other 
business man. What chance has he to properly attend to the duties 
of the office with a horde of politicians, more or less influential, 
crowding at his heels, waiting for him on the highway and invading 
the very sanctity of his home when he retires from a well-deserved and 
much-needed rest. 

When Franklin was Postmaster-General, his nephew, Ben Mecom, 
wished to be appointed to an office in the department then held by 
another relative with whom the Mecoms were at variance. To a 
request made on his nephew’s behalf, Franklin replied : 

‘*If a vacancy should happen, it is very probable he may be 
thought of to supply it; but it is a rule with me not to remove any 
officer that behaves well and keeps regular accounts; and I think the 
rule is founded on reason and justice. . . . If my friends require of 
me to gratify, not only their inclinations but their resentments, they 
expect too much of me.” 

If Franklin were alive at the present day, it would be curious to see 
the look of astonishment that would overspread his face, being told 
that it was the political duty of high officials not only promptly to 
appoint all their friends and relatives to good positions, but to spend 
the major part of their time in weighing the ‘inclinations and resent- 
ments” of various cliques of local «* statesmen” in an endeavor to 
decide to whom rightfully belonged the spoils of office. 

Mr. Wanamaker has endeavored to carry out the spirit of the Civil 
Service law in the subordinate executive offices of the department. 
The first, second and third assistant postmasters-general are men of 
long training. The superintendent of foreign mails, the chief clerk, 
and the chief post-office inspector were all promoted from the ranks, 
and every vacancy of importance has been filled by promotion. 
Further than that, in July last the merit system of promotion was 
established for thousand of employees who have thus been taken out 
of the range of politics or social influence. The employees now 
govern their own advancement. They pass daily examinations, the 
test being the efficiency of their work, and impartial boards composed 
of fellow employees conduct examinations upon which promotions 
dependent alone on merit are made. Gen. Wanamaker asserts 
that it is hard to estimate the far-reaching benefits of this system. 

Thus, in respect to its finances, its promise, its efficiency, its growth 
in morals, and in that best of political morals which is made to 
flourish under the merit system, we have splendid reason for con- 
gratulation and a magnificent hope for future achievement and 
benefit. 

All postal reform comes slowly. A good many reformers are driven 
to the wall by «political influence,” and a good many more fall by 
the wayside as the result of overwork and a too zealous desire to serve 

the public. Herbert Spencer was right when he once said that no 
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great reform in the government service ever comes from the inside, — 
it always comes from the outside,— and used the British post-office as 
an illustration, It was years before Sir Rowland Hill was able to 
persuade the British rulers of the feasibility and value of penny 
postage. 

. Some time ago the London Zcho, in alluding to the efforts to secure 
cheaper ocean postage, said that the official mind was always dull 
and stupid; but the only way for the people to do, if they wanted 
any reform, was to keep ‘* pegging away” at the official mind, and 
some day in the distant future, the official mind, would yield to the 
persistent bombardment that had been made upon it. 

I should like to speak more fully on this great theme of postal 
reform, so near to the heart of every business man, but I know you 
estimate the value of speeches by your watches, and I forbear. I call 
upon you, merchants, the men who are keeping Boston great and 
worthy of its ancient fame, to see that the post-office of our country 
is divorced from politics, ocean postage cheapened, that justice is 
done to the employees, and the service made the best and most effi- 
cient in the world. 





CHANGES AMONG POSTMASTERS. 


From the year 1868 to the incoming of the present administra- 
tion the reports of the Postmasters-General have contained tables 
setting forth the changes among postmasters for various causes, 
and the total number for every year from that date. Mr. Wana- 
maker’s report in 1889 omitted this table, and in place of it gave 
the changes from 1885 only, which contained the large number 
of changes in the Cleveland administration in 1886, to offset the 
changes made that year under Mr. Wanamaker. ‘The next year 
(1890) the number of changes was so great that, taking the two 
years of 1889 and 1890 together, it far exceeded any two years 
under any other administration. The report of 1890 omitted al- 
together any comparative tables going back of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
administration. We have, however, prepared such a table. 
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1868.....- 2,167 849 | 26,481 | 4,021 | 1,194] 167| 267 | --...--. 
1869..---- 1,653 | 1,028 | 27,106 | 3,994 | 2,691 166 | 230 | -...-. 
1870...-+++ 2,359 | 962] 28,492 | 4,105] 1,449] 204| 293 | ---.--. 
1871..-+++| 2,407] 854] 30,045 | 4,307] 1,179| 178] 309 | ------. 
1872...... 2,703 885 | 31,863 | 4,091 939 199 | 328 | ---.-.. 
1873--- «- 2,462 | 1,081 | 33,244 | 4,802} 945] 193] 386 |....-.. 
1874+-+++++ 2,318 || 1,268 | 34,294 | 5,354| 907] 477| 368 |------- 
1875.++-- 2,313'| 1,060 | 35,547 | 6,017] 974] 187] 380 |....... 
1876...... 1,993 | 1,137 | 36,383 | 55140] 1,045| 251 | 333 | +--+: 
1877....+. 1,825 | 8631 37,345 | 4,800] 711] 215| 397 |--..--. 
1878.....-. 2,784 | 871] 39,258 | 5,117] 748| 184] 338 |.------ 
1879--.+-- 2,676 | 1,079 | 40,855 | 5,627} 558| 187] 378 | ....--- 
1880...... 3.462 | 1,328 | 43,012 | 6,322 561 690| 356 |....... 
1881...... 2,915 | 1,415 | 44,512 | 6,217 95S} 242] 421 | cc-..e. 
1882...... 3,166 | 1,447 | 46,231 | 7,346] 1,021 3491 468 | ciscces 
1883...... 35253 | 1,621 | 47,863 | 7,734 705 342 | 468 | 12,160 
1884...... 35414 | 1,260 | 50,017 | 7,265 513 234 | 477 | 11,669 
1885...... 2,121 886 | 51,252 | 6,204} 810) 207| 412 9,547 
1886...... 3,482 | 1,120] 53,614 | 9,112] 9,566} 463] 587 | 22,747 
en eecee 3,043 | 1,500] 55,157 | 6,863 | 2,584| 482] 589 | 13,079 
1888...... 3,864 | 1,645 | 57,376 | 6,521 | 1,244] 743] 659 | 12,288 
1889.....-. 2,770 |eseees 59,838 | 8,854 | 7,853 |------| 553 | 20,030 
1890.....+ 4,427 | 1,025 | 62,401 | 8,919 | 6,569 |.....-| 673 | 20,722 


1891.....+| 3,420] 1,492 | 64,329 | 7,570 | 1,429 r4l4 | 658 | 13,318 





The total appointments for the three years 1889, 1890, and 
1891 are 54,070 out of a total number of 64,329 postmasters at 
the end of the period, or 84 per cent of that number. This 
does not include appointments or change of names and sites, 
which are not given in Mr. Wanamaker’s tables. ‘This omission 
from the usual practice is significant, as a change of name or site 
is a means sometimes resorted to to get rid of a postmaster 
without having to remove him or force his resignation. During 
the first three years of Mr. Cleveland’s administration there were 
45,373 appointments on the same basis, or 82 per cent of the 
whole number at the end of those three years. 

The classification of the changes for the year ending June 30, 
1891, can be seen from the following tables : 


APPOINTMENTS DURING- THE YEAR ENDING JUNE* 30, 1891. 

















Appointments. a P= Increase, | Decrease. 

On resignations and expiration of terms| 8,919 he 1,349 
On removals* . eee ef CE se 5,140 
On offices becoming Presidential . 134 241 te ee 
On deaths of postmasters . . . . | 673 O@ i. . 15 
On establishment of post-offices . . | 4,427 | 3,420]... 1,007 
RN rtd wid!" ai els me 20,722 | 13,318 107 7,511 

Total appointments during the year. . ww. . 13,318 
Total offices discontinued . . . . ....... 1,492 

Number of names and sites changed . . . .. . 1,414 

Total cases acted upon . . . . . . . . 16,224 


* Removals — Presidential: 46 served 4 years and over, 19 
were removed on inspectors’ reports, and 49 for other causes. 
Fourth class: 561 served 4 years, and 108 were removed on 
inspectors’ reports, and 646 for other causes. 


CHANGES OF POSTMASTERS. 
Total all classes : 
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Removed after serving four years. . . . . . 607 
Removed on inspectors’ reports . . .*. . . 127 
Removed for other reasons. . . .... . 695 
eC eee oe ee ee eee 9,657 
Total changes 1890 . . . .. .. . © 16,161 

Total appointments at Presidential offices : 
Changes . ate ST ee Oe a ie SO er ana 507 
Offices becoming Presidential . . . . .. . 241 
. . 748 
Total appointments establishing new offices . . . . 3.420 
Total appointments other fourth-class offices. . . . 9,150 
Oe a a a ie ee 





OHIO’S REPUBLICAN TAMMANY. 





The victory of John Sherman in the caucus of Republican legisla- 


tors at Columbus last week is a matter for national congratulation. 
* * * 


But the most significant feature of this contest at Columbus is not 
the fact that Senator Sherman won; it is the narrowness of his escape 
from defeat. In caucus, to be sure, he secured fifty-three votes to 
Ex-Gov. Foraker’s thirty-eight, but the issue was really decided when 
the Sherman candidate for Speaker beat Foraker’s man by only four 
votes. The members who had been waiting to see which side would 
win thereupon went over to Sherman, but if the Foraker candidate for 
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Speaker had received three votes more than he got, and the Sherman 
man three less, Foraker would in all probability have carried the sen- 
atorial caucus. So narrow was the escape from defeat in a Republican 
legislative caucus of the most eminent Republican in the State, whose 
return to the Senate was desired by the great majority of his party 
and advocated by three fourths or four fifths of the Republican news- 
papers. 

How did Sherman come so near to failure, and Foraker so near to 
success? The question is fully answered in a remarkable review of 
the senatorial controversy which has just been published by Gen. H. 
V. Boynton, the veteran Washington correspondent, whose sturdy 
Republicanism, high personal character, and intimate knowledge of 
Ohio politics entitle him to speak with authority. The explanation is 
found in the existence of ‘‘a Republican Tammany organization in 
Hamilton County [Cincinnati],” which Gen. Boynton characterizes 
as ‘¢of a lower order of political morality and worse than any similar 
organization in either party anywhere else in the United States.” 
‘¢ The boss of this Cincinnati Tammany,” he says, ‘‘is George Cox, 
an illiterate saloon keeper of one of the most notorious dives in the 
most notorious part of the city, known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner ’ 
because of the many murders committed in and about it. It has had 
a gambling-house attachment and a department devoted to even viler 
uses.” It was while running this saloon that Cox entered politics, 
and he soon became a power in city affairs. A fellow feeling drew 
Cox and Foraker together when the latter came to the front in State 
politics ten years ago, and they have been hand-and-glove ever since. 
When Foraker became Governor he appointed Cox to the lucrative 
sinecure of coal-oil inspector, and the saloon keeper went through the 
form, so familiar in this city, of nominally putting the establishment 
out of his own hands and into the hands of his former barkeeper. It 
is this man Cox who was ‘‘ the acknowledged leader of the Foraker 
forces, and without his countenance the Governor would have had no 
chance of success.” The second in command in this Republican 
Tammany is.a confidence-man, who deals in bogus remedies for the 
cure of consumption —a person who has no standing among Cincin- 
nati physicians, and who advertises only at a distance, manufacturing 
his worthless stuff by the barrel for sixteen cents a quart, and selling 
it to gullible invalids all over the country at five dollars a quart. He, 
too, early became a favorite of Foraker’s, and was appointed to office 
by the Governor. 

So absolute has become Cox’s control that Gen. Boynton declares 
it to be ‘*now impossible for any aspiiant to be nominated by the 
County Republican Convention in the city unless he first seeks out the 
local boss and pays him spot cash” — save where it happens that he 
deems it discreet to allow a few representatives of decent politics to 
go on the ticket to allay the suspicions of the body of honest voters. 
The way in which Cox ‘*set up the pins ” for his pal Foraker is thus 
described : 

««In the last campaign the candidates as a body, from those aspir- 
ing to the Legislature to those seeking judicial nominations, were 
obliged to visit this boss at his headquarters and pay in advance. 
The sums ranged from $200 up to $2,000. As an example, the cash 
price paid for nomination as sheriff was $2,009, and immediately after 
the election the boss coolly demanded that he be allowed to name 
sixteen out of the twenty-one appointments in the sheriff’s office. 
Every man on the Hamilton County Republican Legislative ticket, 
without an exception, was selected in advance by this boss, George 
Cox. Doubtless this will seem amazing, but it is true, without a 
qualification.” 

This is the way it was.done: Shortly before the convention, Cox 
called on the postmaster and collector (both Sherman men) with a 
list of five names as his personal choice for the Legislative ticket, and 
asked them to select eight from another list of sixteen, all of whom 
were represented by him, and believed by the postmaster and collector 
to be for Sherman, this concession being due to the unquestioned fact 
that the Republicans of the city were overwhelmingly for Sherman 
and against Foraker. Eight names were aceordingly selected from the 


sixteen, but the thing turned out to be a confidence game on Cox’s 
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part. ‘* Every man of the sixteen, as is now known, had made his 
pecuniary and political peace with Cox, and the latter had taken a 
pledge from each one in advance that, in case of nomination and elec- 
tion, he would do such a favor for Cox as the latter might name. So 
strong was this pledge that those who knew of it among Cox’s press 
supporters made bold to announce, in double leads, the morning after 
the election, and before a man of those elected had been consulted, 
that the Hamilton County delegation was solid for Foraker for senator, 
to succeed John Sherman.” The announcement was universally de- 
nounced as false, but was speedily found to be true. ‘* This capture 
through false pretences and a confidence game,” says Gen. Boynton, 
«* made it possible for Gov. Foraker to open a public campaign to oust 
Mr. Sherman from the Senate. Without this solid delegation of one 
more than one quarter of the Republican vote in the Legislature 
necessary to a caucus nomination, there would have been no possible 
chance of success.” 

Such is politics to-day in one of our chief cities and in one of the 
largest States of the Union: an illiterate saloon keeper absolutely 
controls the municipality, and almost succeeds in controlling the 
Legislature, in order to turn out from the United States Senate its 
most eminent member! Unhappily it is not a unique case. Many 
another large city can match it in its chief features, and many a 
smaller one as far as circumstances allow imitation. Cox is a Repub- 
lican in Cincinnati, but he would be a Democrat in New York, and 
he would be here as loyal a supporter of «* Dave” Hill and as bitter 
an opponent of Grover Cleveland as in Ohio he is the backer of 
Foraker and the ‘‘knifer” of Sherman. The significance of Cox is 
as a type of the men who are to-day the most powerful class in the 
government of this country —the bosses of our great cities. — 7he 
NV. Y. Nation, Fan. 14, 1892. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





[We are not responsible for the facts or opinions under Bird's-eye 
View. — Ep. ] 


POLITICS BELONG TO THE PEOPLE. 


Approval must also be given to that portion of the report [U. S. 
Civil Service Commission] in which the commission holds that the 
government office should not be used to control the results of any 
elections. Under the merit system the theory is that politics belong 
to the people and that the people are quite capable of managing their 
own affairs. It will be conceded that an amendment in the law 
prohibiting any individual, whether in the government service or not, 
from soliciting any government employee for contributions for political 
objects, would be effective for good. The government employees 
should be left free to contribute or not to whatever party they choose, 
without being subject to a particle of pressure. —.S¢. Paul (Minn.) 
Dispatch, Dec. 10, 1891. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The real cause of this disgruntlement can perhaps be traced to 
patronage. Some members of the national committee have not been 
given positions ‘for which they were applicants. Others have had 
friends turned down. It is, perhaps, within bounds to say that fully 
half the members have been disappointed in one way or another ; that 
claims which they put forth for recognition were disregarded by the 
President. None of them openly criticise the President, but they 
damn him with faint praise, and, vociferously shout, ‘+ Blaine! Blaine !” 
and extol the Secretary as the greatest living statesman. Some of 
them go so far as to accord Blaine all the glory for everything 
achieved by the administration.— 7he Baltimore Herald. 


THE SUBSIDIZED PRESS IN THE SENATORIAL CONTEST IN OHIO. 


ONE VIEW. 

The Sherman men are making the argument that the newspapers 
are a reflection of public sentiment, and that a great many papers 
favoring the return of Mr. Sherman to the United States Senate, the 
sentiment of the people must be for his election. The fact is, that 
the most influential papers of the State are championing the cause of 
Ex-Gov. Foraker. If from the list of Sherman papers are taken 
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those which owe official preferment to him, the remainder, representing 
his free, untrammelled support, will be sadly small. 

The postmaster and revenue collector editors, who are earning their 
salaries, are numerous enough. A list of the papers supporting 
Senator Sherman’s candidancy has been published. Among them 
are to be found those mentioned hereafter : 

The Cincinnati 7Z7mes-Star is edited by Mr. Taft, whose father was 
minister to both Austria and Russia, and whose brother is now so- 
licitor-general of the United States. 

Charles F. Johnson, managing editor of the Cincinnati Volks- 
élatt, was appointed consul-general at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Thomas H. Beers, editor of the Ashland Gazette, was late super- 
visor of the census. 

T. J. Howells, editor of the Ashtabula Seztzne/, is postmaster at 
Jefferson. 

W. L. Hunt, editor of the Belmont C/ronicle, is postmaster at 
St. Clairsville, and was formerly a supervisor of the census. 

John Hopley, editor of the Bucyrus Journal, is postmaster at 
Bucyrus. 

A son of the editor of the Delaware Gazette has for many years held 
official position at Washington. 

J. O. Converse, editor of the Geauga Republican, is postmaster at 
Chardon. 

D. D. Taylor, editor of the Guernsey 7Zzes, was for twelve years 
postmaster at Cambridge, and was succeeded by his brother, who has 
held the place ever since. 

Geo. U. Harn, editor of the Mansfield Herald, was appointed one 
year ago, through Senator Sherman, as sugar inspector. 

E. R. Alderman, editor of the Marietta Register, is postmaster at 
Marietta. 

Mr. Iches, associate editor of the Newark American, is postmaster 
at Newark, and his partner, Capt. Wm. C. Lyon, was postmaster 
before him. 

D. L. Flickinger, brother of the editor of the Ohio State Yournal, 
is statistical agent for Ohio, a position secured by S. J. Flickinger, 
the editor, by application made through Senator Sherman. ; 

Mr. Martin, editor of the Ottawa Gazette, is postmaster at Port 
Clinton, and is said to be the only Sherman man in the town.. 

The editor of the Painesville Zelegraph is postmaster at Paines- 
ville. 

D. J. Richards, editor of the Zanesville 7imes-Recorder, was made 
postmaster at Zanesville. 

F. S. Purcell, editor of the Logan Republican is postmaster at 
Logan. 

Pietro Cuneo, of the Wyandot Uxzon, is postmaster at Upper 
Sandusky. 

The editor of the Pike County Republican is postmaster at 
Waverly. ’ 

The late editor of the Circleville Uéon-Herald was appointed post- 
master at Circleville. 

The late editor of the McConnelsville Hera/d was appointed inter- 
nal revenue agent. 

One of the owners of the Sidney Gazette is postmaster at Sidney. 

One of the editors of the Holmes County Republican is post- 
master at Millersburg, 

C. L. Poorman, editor of the Bellaire 7rtbune, was appointed to 
office through Senator Sherman, but resigned. 

The editor of the Youngstown Zeleyraph is a brother of E. J. 
Halford, private secretary of President Harrison. 

Geo. A. Keepers, editor of the Monroe Gazette, is postmaster at 
Beallsville. 

The editor of the Marion /ndefendent has a son holding official 
position in Washington. 

A son of editor Tripp, of Carrollton, is postmaster at that place, 
and the father’s paper is a Sherman organ. 

Gen. C. H. Grosvenor is a World’s Fair commissioner, and the 
Athens Hera/d is for Sherman. 

Several relatives of Editor Bickham, of the Dayton Yowrnal, hold 
federal places. 

It is said that Secretary Foster is interested in the Toledo Commer- 
cial, 

It is not hard to understand after the above statement, why Senator 
Sherman has a considerable newspaper support. — Columbus Dispatch 
to Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Dec. 9. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 
Mansfield Mews, owned by W. S. Cappeler, appointed railroad 
commissioner by Gov. Foraker. 
Mt. Vernon Republican, edited and owned in part by Col. Charles 
Baldwin, appointed penitentiary manager by Gov. Foraker; also a 
member of the govenor’s staff. 





Zanesville Sunday News, owned and edited by Charles U. Shryock, 
appointed member of the Zanesville board of elections by Gov. 
Foraker. 

Columbus Express and Sonntagsgast, edited and controlled by 
L. Hirsch, appointed supervisor of public printing by Gov. Foraker. 

Toledo News, edited and controlled by A. D. Fassett, appointed 
commissioner of labor statistics by Gov. Foraker. 

Zanesville Courter, edited by R. B. Brown, appointed trustee of 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ home at Sandusky by Gov. Foraker. 

Ironton Register, edited by Edward Wilson, brother of Col. Henry 
D. Wilson, appointed on the staff by Gov. Foraker. 

New Philadelphia Advocate, edited by W. J. McElvaine, who 
received recognition during the administration of Gov. Foraker. 

Scioto Gazette, edited by Gen. S. H. Hurst, appointed dairy and 
food commissioner by Gov. Foraker. 

There are doubtless others of the same sort, but these are enough 
to show that Gov. Foraker’s friends are subject to the same charge 
that they make against Sherman’s friends. It would also be inter- 
esting to continue the analysis, and disclose the number of Foraker 
advocates who are such simply because they have a grievance against 
Sherman. One of these is A. B. Clark, editor of the Newark 77z- 
une and Granville Zzmes, who wanted to be postmaster at Newark 
when Capt. W. C. Lyon was appointed. Another is C. E. M. Jen- 
nings, of the Athens Messenger, who blames Sherman for indorsing 
Grosvenor’s recommendation of Wood, of Athens, for census super- 
visor when he (Jennings) wanted the place. These are only samples, 
but they help to show that, if motives are to be subjected to scrutiny 
and analysi§, the Foraker men will suffer with the rest. The sword 
is two-edged. — Columbus Sunday Morning News, Dec. 6. 


THE SHERMAN HOAR BILL REPEALING THE FOUR-YEAR LAW 
FOR POSTMASTERS. 

The chief advantage of this measure is that it secures reasonable 
stability of tenure in a class of offices that are in no proper sense 
political, but purely business offices, and in which it is extremely 
desirable that a good officer, when once appointed, shall be retained, 
because, if he is really fitted for His duties, he becomes more and 
more valuable the longer he performs them and retains his health and 
strength. The bill not only does this, but, in giving the President 
the power to promote from one office to another, it opens up the 
possibility, on the one hand, of securing for the more difficult and 
important places men who have been adequately tested -in less dif- 
ficult ones, and, on the other hand, of stimulating active men to the 
highest efficiency by a prospect of recognition and reward. Both of 
these changes are of the greatest interest and value. — Zhe New York 
Times, Fan. 18, 1892. 


A FAVORED CLASS. 


An idea has got abroad that the civil service rules in Massachusetts 
create a favored class like college graduates, but the commission will 
see to it that the questions submitted at examinations are impracti- 
cable enough to do away with that question. That is the way of the 
civil service the country over. — Boston Record, Fan. 16, 1892. 


NEW YORK POLITICAL HONORS. 


If, as all the evidence tends to prove, the New York Republican 
whom Senator Hill is trying to keep in a post-office sold himself to 
Hill in the late campaign, the case is about as clear a one of pernicious 
activity of an office-holder in politics as could well be afforded. But 
it could hardly have occurred out of New York State. This is an era 
of trading in politics, and the practice is spreading; it has even been 
suspected of reaching Boston; but New York we believe to be the 
only State in which it has become so general as to infect the national 
office-holders. It required the machinations of men like Hill and 
Platt to induce these men who were dependent upon government 
bounty to betray the hand that fed them. 

— Loston Herald, Fan. 19, 1892. 
HOW TO BENEFIT CITIES. 

‘* But how can we meet this or any problem of improvement when 
the first question we put to every man to whom we intrust our public 
business is, ‘Are you straight in politics?’ and the next ‘Will you 
appoint as your workmen, not the best men, but the men with a pull?’” 
— Address of F. Hemsley Fohnson, Esq., Baltimore Sun, Fan. 8, 
1892. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

And further, by reason of an extensive feeling in the mind of the 
general public that is practically interested in agricultural pursuits, 
that the department is made a harbor for a large number of employees, 
because of political considerations and influences inimical to the 
public weal ; therefore. — From the Resolutions of Congressman Ferry 
Simpson, Fan. 12, 1892. 
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